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chased in nearly any store, but the 
choice was uncommon—white, black, 
tan or gray being the shades generally 
in use. 

The possibility suggested itself that 
this blue glove might be the property 
of Dorothy Anderson, something King 
had treasured as a .memento. Alice 
Royce went to the telephone and was 
soon in communication with the ac¬ 
tress. Her reply had an unusual in¬ 
terest 

“No,” Miss Anderson said, “the 
glove is not mine. Did you say it was 
a bluri glove? That is strange. One of 


I was confronted by Captain Marx. It 
was a frightful, shocking story he had 
to tell me of Loring’s perfidy. The 
letters of our engagement days had 
been intercepted by Loring. My hus- ^ 
band, during an insurrection, had as- " 
signed Marx to lead a scouting party. 
Bribed hiltsmen had captured him. 
For three years he had lived as a 
slave among savages. His health irre¬ 
parably broken, his heart seared by 
the belief that I had been utterly false 
to him, he had nevertheless contrived 
his escape and made his way to' our 
post to reproach me for my infidelity 
and demand satisfaction of Colonel 
Loring. 

“I was enraged to the point of hys¬ 
teria when I heard the Captain’s story. 

I did not attempt to dissuade him 
from his purpose of revenge on Los¬ 
ing, but I demanded that first my hue- 
band hear his condemnation from my 
lips. I' was beside myself. I 
spoke with frightful bitterness. I 
told him that he was a disgrace 
to the uniform he wore—his was 
a blue regiment—and that whenever 
he looked at it it should remind him 
of his treachery to me and to Ellwynne 
Marx, If Marx did not kill him, as he 
richly deserved. It made no differ¬ 
ence to me then th#t he was Grace's 
father- I upbraided him fiercely—so 
fiercely that in wild anger he struck 
me—struck me across the eyes and I 
fainted. There came a seizure of brain 
fever and the awful result was that 
I suffered paralysis of the optic nerves r 
and was doomed to hopeless blind¬ 
ness. 

“My husband did not stay to face 
Captain Marx—could not. He deserted 
his regiment, fled from India, never 
appeared in England and appears to 
have found refuge in America. All 
these years Captain Marx sought trace 
of him and finally found him. He 
sent for me then, saying that it was 
a matter of life or death between hUn 
and Loring, and It was only right that 
I should see Loring before he died in 
order that my daughter, Grace, should 
not suffer in the inheritance of her 
father’s fortune. So I came. Captain 
Marx apprised Loring of my presence 
in this country late Saturday night— 
when he returned to his apartments. 
This conversation was over the tele¬ 
phone, Loring not knowing who his 
informant was. The Captain waited 
until that late hour so that we would 
be sure of an interview undisturbed.” 

Alice Royce remembered the unfin¬ 
ished note found under the blotter In 
Loring’s rooms. Realizing his wife’s 
presence in America meant the end of 
his new romance, he had evidently 
decided to make a clean breast of af¬ 
fairs to Dorothy Anderson. 

“I don’t remember—I can’t remem¬ 
ber all that was said. I could not, of 
course, observe the expression In my 
husband’s eyes when he recognized i» 
our escort the man he had wronged 
mercilessly and wretchedly. I heard 
his cry of astonishment at sight of his 
daughter, and I know he kissed her 
and I heard him sob. 

'The men spoke lowly together for 
a while, but then Captain Marx's voice, 
thin and strident from his long Ill¬ 
ness, rose: 

‘“You know, by God, Loring. what 
is expected of you as an officer and a 
gentleman- You know what the men 
of your command in India would have 
done If you had remained to face your 
just dishonor. They would have sent 
you a revolver in silence. If you are 
not lost to all sense of shame, of 
honor among soldiers, you will make 
now the reparatioh that I demand!’ 

“ ‘But, Marx, before my own child?’ 

“Then I heard the Captain speaking 
very slowly, each word measuredly 
spoken: 

“ ‘On the child’s account alone I 
will give you one chance with me for 
your life. I have here a bottle of 
deadly poison. Get me two glasses of 
water. Put them here on this table.’ 

"Loring obeyed, spellbound by the 
other man’s Intensity. 

“ ‘Turn your back,’ said Marx cold¬ 
ly. ‘In one of these glasses of water 
I will pour a poison that will mean 
certain death. When I give the word, 
Loring, if you are not utterly a cow¬ 
ard, you will turn and choose one of 
these glasses, drinking its contents to 
the last drop. On the other-hand, I 
will promise you to drink the glass 
that’s left If you escape you will no 
longer have me to fear.’ 

“ ‘It wasn’t death I feared when I 
ran away from India,’ Loring retorted. 

‘I simply could not face the hatred 
and shame of you—and Jane. I’ll 
show you, Marx, now whether or not 
I can meet death like a man. Give 
the word-’ 

‘“Now!’ cried Captain Marx, and 
Loring wheeled and faced the table on 
which stood the two glasses—one con¬ 
taining harmless water, the other 
deadly poison. He hesitated only the 
small fraction of a second over the 
j choice—so infinitely brief a time that 
j as my daughter Grace ran toward him 
with arms outstretched, uttering a lit¬ 
tle, piteous cry, she was too late to stay 
his hand. He had taken up cue of 
the glasses, lifted it to his lips, and iu 
a single gulp had poured its contents 
down his throat. He fell back In the 
big ohalr, grasped the arms of It rigid¬ 
ly and In that instant was deau.” 

“Alice Royce,” said the actress, 
Dorothy Anderson, unsteadily, "plq^a* 
i take me home’." 


court inter de winders of dis yer 
house; yas’m.” 

CHAPTER IT. 

Tremulous with anxiety, Dorothy 
Anderson made her way—at the oall of 
Alice Royce to the Harmsworth apart¬ 
ments In West 7—th street. The girl 
detective over the telephone had said: 

“When you arrive at the Harms- 
worth ask for Mrs. Jane Loring. It 
is from her lips that a full explana¬ 
tion of Robert King's death Is to 
come. I fear it may be a painful re¬ 
cital to you. However, she refuses to 
clear the mystery until you get here.” 

Alice Royce, facing the distressed, 
blind Mrs. Loring and her slender, 
beautiful daughter, Grace, awaited 
therefore the coming of the famous 
woman who had been betrothed to 
Robert King. 

With the use of a liberal tip It had 
been an easy matter for the girl de¬ 
tective to learn from the negro hall- 
boy of the Harmsworth the iden¬ 
tity of the blind woman, and, in turn, 
to have the boy make inquiry of 
Mrs. Loring’s maid. This girl remem¬ 
bered the fact that her mistress bad 
lost a long, blue glove. Possessing this 
knowledge, Alice Royce had presented 
herself in the Loring apartment. 

"It is true that I lost the blue glove,” 
said the bllpd woman. “But I know 
nothing of a Mr. King and was certain¬ 
ly not in his rooms. 


Blue Sfove 


carers. It was that of a domestic 
firm with main offices In New York 
City- At the manufacturers she was 
told that the consignment* of blue 
gloves had only recently come from 
the factory and that only one retail 
firm In New York had as yet any of 
them on their counter. The name of 
this firm was readily supplied. Alice 
Royce, half an hour later, was en¬ 
gaged in questioning the girls at the 
long glove counter there. 

The first three girls were able to tell 
her nothing save that none had sold 
a pair of blue gloves. There was no 


ina 


T HIS Is a true story, “Alice 
Boyce,” the relation of whose 
remarkable adventures and still more 
remarkable work began with “The 
Cine of the Little Horseshoes,” is a 
genuine woman. Her name, like the 
names of ail others coueerned in this 
series, is changed at her own request. 
This is to protect her business and 
her clients. The actress about whom 
this story revolves is now playing on 
Broadway. “Mrs. Loring” and her 
daughter are living quietly on the 
Continent “Captain Marx” is dead. 
“Robert King” will be easily recognized 
by the members of half a dozen clubs; 
the manner of his death alone will 
Identify him gs the central figure of 
this hitherto hidden tragedy—“Thr 
Mystery of the Blue Glove.” 


It Is highly prob¬ 
able that I dropped the glove In the 
street and that the gentleman picked 
It up and carried it into his apart¬ 
ments. 

Alice Royce studied the other 
woman keenly. 

"I notice, Mrs. Loring,” said she 
softly, “that you seem Invariably to 
wear blue.” 

"Why do you mention that?” de¬ 
manded the blind woman, sitting sud¬ 
denly erect. 

“Robert King hated blue,” replied 
the investigator' sharply. 

“Hated it?” faltered Mrs. Loring. 
‘‘Then he remembered”- 

Too late she tried to check herself. 
The girl at her side trembled and 
began to sob. 

“Mrs. Loring," said Alice Royce 
kindly, “you have betrayed yourselt 
You knew Robert King. You know 
something of his death. I have proof 
that you and your daughter and Cap¬ 
tain Marx were in his rooms within 
an hour of this mysterious tragedy. 
Miss Anderson, his fiancee, has re¬ 
tained me to clear this matter up. 
You had better confide in me. 

The blind woman had arisen and 
stood gently swaying, her daughter’s 
arm supporting her. But she was 
silent 

“Mother,” spoke the girl in a husky 
whisper, “why not speak? It really 
doesn’t matter now. You know the 
news we received only this morning. 
Captain Marx has only a few hours 
to live. He is unconscious even now.” 
Grace looked toward Alice Boyce. 
“We were Just about to start to Cap¬ 
tain Marx’s rooms,” she said. “He is 
dying.” 

The woman in blue sank slowly 
back into her chair. 

“Grace is right,” she said finally. 
“I had best tell you everything since 
Captain Marx is dying. But I think it 
is only just to Miss Anderson that, as 
the one vitally interested, she should 
herself hear my story.” 

“It would be best,” agreed Alice 
Royce. When she returned from the 
telephone, however, she uttered the 
question uppermost in her mind. 

“Mrs. Loring, did Robert King com¬ 
mit suicide?” 

‘He aid not” 

“Then he was murdered?” 

“He was .not.” The blind woman 
hesitated. “The law perhaps might 
cal it sotnething, like that, but moral¬ 
ly. no, he was not murdered-” 

In brooding silence the woman In 
blue sat throughout the fifteen min¬ 
utes that it took Dorothy Anderson 
to arrive from her own apartments. 

“Miss Anderson is here, mother,” 
said Grace in a whisper, bowing 
slightly to the handsome woman who 
had been admitted. 

Mrs. Loring began immediately to 
tell the manner of Robert King’s 


i-e lell back in the tig chair grasped the arms of it rigidly, and in the instant was dead. 

stigma of self-destruction. I know m the room. He was sitting in the big 

t’s a lie. I know that Robert King Morris cllair - His mouth drooped 
,, . , , i queerly. His eyes were staring. I 

not—could not have killed him- . , ,, 

\ knew instantly that he was dead! 

! les the handsome woman: -There was no wound on his body, 

?ped over to her dressing table. I and, save at his lips> not the slightest 
k up an afternoon newspaper and discoloration of his face. A faint 
ided it to Alice Royce. “Yet you ' door, queerly pungent, of peaches was 

On a table near his hand 
One was half filled 


dertaking establishment, and the fu-|8loves and 1 couidn t nelp n 
neral held in a chapel connected with that the gloves she had on wer 
that establishment. There had been and I* 13 * l* er fires® was blue, a 
a brief ceremony, attended only by ; l*®! was a toque made of blue v 
such acquaintances as the dead man I * Did y° u sen d the gloves 
had made at the clubs and hotels. One home? asked Alice Royce eag 
of these was his attorney, Alexander “No,” said the girl. “I'm su 
Hall. Alice Royce had talked with took the parcel with her. 

Hall that morning over the telephone. “Perhaps she charged them. 
He had said that he knew nothing of' she an account with the store?' 
his client’s foreign affairs. King had 
made no will, the lawyer was sure. 

The wealthy bachelor’s rooms were 
carpeted with rare rugs. The library¬ 
living room was furnished with mas¬ 
sive chairs, a centre table of mahog¬ 
any, and a splendid old buffet, well 
stocked with fine wines, liquors and 
much delicate glassware. There were 
engravings of battle and hunting 
scenes on the walls, and Remington 
and Barye bronzes on the table, man¬ 
tel shelves and pedestals. Books in 
fine bindings lined the walls. The bed¬ 
room was undisturbed. In her minute 
search of the rooms the girl detective 
did not hesitate to go carefully 
through the contents of the desk. She 
forced open a locked compartment and 
found a packet of Dorothy Anderson's 
letters. She took the liberty of scan¬ 
ning these, but read In them no line 
to suggest anything but the beautiful 
young woman’s deep love for the dead 
man. 

But the aspect of the big, broad, 
silver-mounted blotter on the desk 
caused the searcher to look at it close¬ 
ly. There were asvral lines of writing 
criss-crossing each other on it. She 
picked up the blotter with the idea of 
holding it before the mantel mirror 
to decipher the reverse impression. 

Then she paused. In the spot where 
the blotter had rested lay a sheet of 
large, heavy stationery. On it were 
three lines of large, rugged handwrit¬ 
ing. The young detective read: 

Sunday,-. 

Dearest Dorothy: 

“Forgive me for the pain I am 

about to inflict upon you, my dar¬ 
ling. But it is better that you 

should learn”- 

For an instant, as Alice Royce sat 
studying this significant, incomplete 
writing of the dead man it seemed 
only to confirm the police theory of 
suicide. Robert King had been in 
trouble; there was something painful, 
perhaps disgraceful, concerning him¬ 
self that he had felt bound to reveal 
to his fiancee. Yet why had he broken 
off suddenly in the writing of the let¬ 
ter! If he had at first meant to write 
her a communication before destroy¬ 
ing himself and had changed his mind, 
deciding to leave no word behind, 
surely he would have destroyed the 
letter he had begun, and not slipped it 
into an obvious hiding place under 
the blotter. 

Alice Royce arose, intending to fin¬ 
ish her search of the apartment with 
a close examination of King’s bed¬ 
room and all the pockets of his cloth¬ 
ing. Heavy portieres hung between 
the library and the bedroom. As she 
thrust one of them back, stretching 
out the folds by the movement, a lit¬ 
tle cry of surprise escaped the girl’s! Royce asked swiftly, 
lips. She bent swiftly and arose, hold- ; ‘Yas’m, de other 1 
ing up to scrutiny a glove—a woman’s “Huh!” interjected 
glove! It was a long, soft glove, brown uniform wit 
Most notable, however, was the color, roll of his eyes, “da 
decidedly unusual, the girl detective a blind lady living s 
decided, for the leather was dyed a ‘Where’s that?” 
dark or navy blue. Of course, there “Right around the 
were gloves of that color to be pur- back winders look: 


in the air. 
were two glasses. 

with a colorless liquid—simply water. 
But the other glass was empty and 
over it was the faint yet biting odor of 
peaches. There was no letter—noth¬ 
ing.” 

Outside the dressing room door 
came the piping cry of the callboy: 

‘‘Miss Anderson—Miss Anderson. 
Curtain—curtain! ” 

The actress turned swiftly to her 
mirror. A dab of powder on her fore¬ 
head, the swift touch of a pencil to 
her eyes and she swept out of the 
room. A moment later Alice Royce 
heard her .clear laughter ringing from 
the stage. 

CHAPTER II. 

After the play the girl detective 
questioned / her client more closely. 
The results were few. At times King 
had been subject to moods of depres¬ 
sion. Cut he had held a vigorous 
contempt for suicide. Leaning a little 
toward theosophy he had believed that 
for a man to kill himself was to de¬ 
stroy not only his body, but his soul. 
All this was negative. Alice Royce lis¬ 
tened to it, made a few notes and pro¬ 
ceeded to the next logical step. 

This was a visit to Inspector Lang¬ 
ley, chief of the New York detective 
bureau. It had fallen within his prov¬ 
ince to handle the case from its in¬ 
ception. In a few crisp, analytical 
sentences he imparted to Alice Royce 
his findings. Briefly, they were that 
there had never been a clearer case 
of suicide. King had entered his 
apartments at midnight. The negro 
hall boy had heard no disturbance. 
There had not been the slightest evi¬ 
dence of a struggle. Nothing whatever 
of an outwardly sinister nature had 
happened from the moment King had 
closed his door until the time he was 
found dead, with two glasses beside 
him, one full of water, the other smell¬ 
ing of cyanide. A mistake? No, the 
odor of cyanide would have warned 
him. Anyway, what would the poison 
have been doing there? 

“Now,” concluded the Inspector, 
“can you see anything in it except sui¬ 
cide?” 

“No,” admitted the girl detective, “it 
would really appear that Miss Ander¬ 
son’s refusal to believe in her fiance’s 
suicide was based purely on sentiment. 
However, she has employed me to 
make as exhaustive an investigation 
as possible. You would have no ob¬ 
jection, Inspector, to my examining 
Robert King's rooms?” 

“Go as far as you like, little lady,” 
smiled Langley. ‘‘You will find the 
rooms exactly as they were the morn¬ 
ing the body was found. In the event 
of possible developments 1 gave the 
We found \ superintendent of the Crandall apart- 


“She paid cash,” replied the girl, 
positively. 

All that the young detective, knew, 
therefore, was that the woman of the 
blue gloves was blind, middle-aged 
and had a daughter about seventeen 
years old. But surely she had been a 
visitor to Robert King’s rooms—or, 
that is, at least some woman owning 
a blue glove had visited there. If it 
was the blind woman the hallboys 
must certainly remember her because 
of her very affliction. The police had 
said that there had been .no visitors 
on the night of the tragedy. But 
Alice Royce had decided to inquire 
more carefully Into it, remembering 
also that the police had missed the 
letter and the blue glove. 

She was wholly unprepared, how¬ 
ever, for the startling revelations that 
awaited her at the Crandall. She went 
there about nine o’clock that night, j 
that she might see the boy on duty at 
the telephone and doorway In the 
hoars just before and after midnight 
on the date of King’s strange death. 

In the first place, close questioning 
produced marked confusion in the col¬ 
ored boy. She had found him gossip¬ 
ping with another young negro, whose 
brown uniform indicated he had come 
from a neighboring apartment house. 
The Crandall boy’s was green. The 
other lad stepped aside only a little 
way and openly listened to the con- ' 
versatlon between the Crandall tele-j 
phone boy and Miss Royce. By the i 
shifting of the latter boy’s eyes and 
his stammering replies the investiga¬ 
tor became certain that he was con¬ 
cealing knowledge of importance. 

“Jim,” she said suddenly to him, 
“don’t you know that if you hide 
anything you might be suspected 
yourself of killing Mr. King? 

“Yas’m," said the boy with down¬ 
cast eyes. “Yas’m, I reckon maybe 1 
better tell. But I’m mighty scared to 
do it, miss. Jes’ about twelve o’clock 
Saturday night—mebbe a little later—, 
there come a man an’ a lady an’ a girl | 
askin’ for Mistuh King. I phoned to 
him and he says for ’em to be shown 
right up. Dey was dere mebbe three- 
quarters of an hour. You knows de 
room Is jest up one flight, but I didn’t 1 
hear no loud talkin’ or queer sounds 
or nothin'. When dey come out—da 
man and lady and girl—de man come 
up to me and he slipped me ten dol- j 
lars right in my hand, and he said no 
matter who asks me I mustn’t say j 
nothin’ ’bout him and his friends bein’ 
up to see Mr. King. De little girl was' 
lookin’ white and scared, too, an’ she 1 
could hardly walk along leadin’ de j 
other lady. 

“Leading the other lady 


I healthy, brilliant-minded man, m- 
Many such excited calls came to j tensely inte rested and in love with life 
Alice Royce’s apartments, but Annie, an<r _ the stress's eyes became suf- 
belng actively emotional, never grew j {used and ghe ended heartbrokenly— 
hardened to them. I „ in loye wiUl me It is an outrage to 

"Of course, you took the lady’s name | believe that h e killed himself!" 
and address?" her young mistress « Could tbere have been any motive? 

a8 * £e fi- Business troubles?" 

“Oh, yes, miss. An’ who—WHO do “p os tively none. He was a man of 

you think It is?” leisure, a retired British army officer 

“Well, Annie?” ln more than comfortable circum- 

“ Tis Dorothy Anderson, the great stances . W hy, the detectives found by 
actress, MIsb Alice, She says please big bank books that he had more than 
will ye come to her the minute ye get jtQO.OOO deposited in several New York 
her message—up to the Arlington ; banks He had been a lonely man, he 
Hotel, if ye get the message in time, or told me> unta our meeting on ihe 
to her dressin’ room at the theatre If Kron-Prinz Wilhelm when I was re- 
It’s later.” turning to America last autumn. He 

Lively Interest flashed ln Alice told me tll ere was no member of his 

Royoe’s fine brown eyes at the men- {amay living save some distant cou- 

tion of this new client, for Dorothy I ging .. 

Anderson was a woman of rare beauty Gently Alice Royce asked the beau- 
and temperament; of a talent AHat | distressed woman to recount to 
really approached genius. The young ber the circumstances of Robert 
detective quickly consulted her watch. King's death as she kne"V them. 
It was half-past seven—too late to see There was no hint of pseudo-emotion 
Miss Anderson at her home. She in t he manner in which Dorothy An- 
would have started for the Palladium de rson's lips trembled, and her rich. 
Theatre by that time. So Alice Royce go ft voice sank or grew vibrant as she 
threw off her wraps and ate the din- gave (his gruesome information, 
ner Annie had prepared for her. "Robert,” she said, “lived alone, save 

The end of the first act of the new f or a valet. His bachelor apartments 
and celebrated aociety comedy at the were in the Crandall, In Fifth avenue, 
Palladium found the girl detective in ne ar the Central Park plaza. He left 
Dorothy Anderson's dressing room. me at eleven o’clock Sunday night. 
The curtain had fallen on an audience w’e had planned for a motor ride and 
vastly charmed and smiling over the a dinner on Long Island the next day. 
actress’s delightful portrayal of a He showed no signs of depression, 
witty, winsome character. But the When he did not call for m* at noon I 

, , . ... . . . telephoned his apartments. No answer 

dainty smiles with which she had . A , , . . 

1 could be had. Tne telephone boy said 

faced the audience, answering repeated Mr Klng . g valet had left on Saturday 

curtain calls, fell instantly from the j„ fetch from Connecticut two saddle 
star’s lips as she made her way to her horses which his master had pur¬ 
dressing room. On the way her maid c ^ a8P( '- Thoroughly anxious and cer- 

. , ... ... .. . . „. | tain that Robert would not have slight- 

met her with Alice Royce s card. The! . _ , , . 

I ed me, I went to the Crandall and 
famous actress faced the young detec- j begged the superintendent of the 

tlve with her magnificently luminous | apartment house to have the door 
eyes, large and pleading. 

“Miss Rovcc, Mr. Scott, the dramatic 
agent, has told me of the wonderful 
cleverness you displayed once in 


Alice 















































